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Gorchakov's protestations, as a grave setback to the Franco-Russian entente. With the rising tide of discontent in Poland, the pro-Polish attitude of Napoleon and of French public opinion added to the tension. In the middle of 1862 the Francophile Kiselev was recalled and was succeeded at the Russian embassy in Paris by Baron Andrew Bud-berg, a diplomat of the Nesselrode school and an adherent of the tradition of the Holy Alliance. At the request of the new ambassador the French consul-general in Warsaw, Segur, was ordered home for alleged secret dealings with subversive Polish groups. On the eve of the Polish insurrection in January, 1863, Franco-Russian relations had greatly deteriorated.
EUROPE AND THE POLISH INSURRECTION
The reaction of the western world to the Polish insurrection was one of deep sympathy for the Poles. Bismarck, prime minister of Prussia since September, 1862, however, hastened to offer St. Petersburg his country's assistance in the struggle with the rebels. A Russo-Prussian convention of February 8, 1863, N.S., authorized Russian troops in pursuit of the insurgents to cross into Prussian territory. It was believed in European chanceries that the convention was a prelude to a full-fledged military alliance. Napoleon at once offered to join Great Britain in a protest to Berlin, but Palmerston and the British foreign secretary, Earl Russell (formerly Lord John 'Russell), countered with the proposal for a joint representation to "le grand coupdble" that is, Russia, a step Napoleon at first hesitated to take. In spite of Queen Victoria's passionate opposition to British intervention in Polish affairs, Russell dispatched to St. Petersburg on March 2, N.S., a sharply worded note in which he branded the Russian action as a violation of the treaties of Vienna and urged the tsar to grant full amnesty to the insurgents and to restore in Poland the political regime instituted by Alexander I. This peremptory request, as was to be expected, was rejected by St. Petersburg, except that a partial and conditional amnesty was offered to the insurgents in the imperial manifesto of March 31. After a hasty exchange of views between London, Paris, and Vienna, the three governments presented to St. Petersburg on April 17, N.S., simultaneous but not identic notes. The British note elaborated the argument advanced in Russell's previous communication; the French made no reference to the 1815 treaties but lamented the effects of Polish disorders on the peace of Europe; the Austrians emphasized the